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in schools, colleges, and branch city libraries. 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Aims to meet the growing need 

for well-trained musicians to serve as teachers and to 

cm verate in the advancement of music in church. school, 


am. community. 


fHE SCHOOL FOR NURSES—Aims to ,repare students 
primarily to become public health nurses and supervisors. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—One term of thirty school days 
for teachers exclusively. 
the degree of Master of Arts. June 16 to July 22 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four year courses in thirteen dif- 
ferent trades. with academic work on the high school] or 
college level. offered to students sixteen years and over. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Operates on the quarter system with new 
students admitted at the beginning of each 
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macy, and Law, in which new students are ad- 
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RECENTLY several white men were ar- 
rested and indicted in Mississippi for 
complicity in the murder of Negro firemen 


who were at 
Emergency Employment work on the 
in Mississippi railroad systems 
of that state. 


These arrests were brought about by the in- 
sistence of railway authorities only after 
eight Negroes had been shot down in cold 
blood. Of their crime the Jackson-Missis- 
sippi News—an influential white daily— 
said: 

“Their only offense was that they were hold- 
ing jobs that white men evidently wanted. They 
were peaceful, hard-working, law-abiding Ne- 
groes entitled to the full protection of the law 
in their God-given right to earn their living 
in the sweat of their faces.” 

“These Negroes were our wards. They exer- 
cised but few of the rights of citizenship. They 
did not vote, they took no active part in civic 
affairs, they did not lobby in legislative halls, 
and they did not make themselves vocal about 
the prevalent depression. On the contrary they 
went humbly and faithfully to their daily tasks 
offering no protest when their wages were 
slashed or working hours reduced. And yet, be- 
cause white men coveted their jobs, they had 
to die.” 


It may not occur to the Editor of the 
Mississippi News that the reason why these 
unfortunate men could be shot down with 
impunity is precisely because “They did 
not vote, they took no active part in civic 
affairs, they did not lobby in legislative 
halls, they did not make themselves vocal 
about the prevalent depression.” ... Dis- 
franchised—the Negro is powerless to de- 
fend himself against oppression. The logic 
of those who murdered black workingmen 


because they wanted their jobs is esseniially 
the same process of reasoning which: has 
deprived the Negro of the right to vote, 


equitable division of school funds, access 


to the public parks, playgrounds and libra. 
ries for the maintenance of which he is 
taxed the same as other citizens. 


A few weeks ago the Mayor of New Or. 
leans secured the passage of an ordinance 
limiting employment on the waterfront to 
registered voters which, if a permanent in- 
junction had not been secured, would have 
thrown thousands of Negroes out of work, 
who have been virtually disfranchised by 
discriminatory administration of the elee- 
tion laws. 


Throughout the South Negroes are being 
forced off jobs to make places for unem- 
ployed white men—by intimidation—coer- 
cion and murder. For the most part the 
public authorities are indifferent, the press 
silent—the pulpit dumb. It is a dangerous 
situation fraught with untold possibilities 
of disaster. 

“To tolerate such a condition of affairs” 
—continues the News—*‘means that our 
own children will grow up without respect 
for law and order. Worse still it means we 


are heading for anarchy.” 


We would not withhold our commenda- 
tion of the News for this candid statement. 
At the same time we wonder whether its 
concern for the future generations includes 
the black children of that sovereign state. 
If contempt for the rights of citizens pro- 
vokes disrespect for law and order and in- 
vites anarchy, then the future of Mississippi 
judged by its past, is dark indeed. 
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N the Boston Evening Transcript of Sep- 
tember third, Edward J. O’Brien distin- 
guisied anthologist of the American Short 
Story published 
his selection of 
the Best Short 
Stories of 1932. 
The list contains five stories which appeared 


The Best Short 
Stories of 1932 


in Opportunity from May Isi, 1931 to 
April Ist, 1932. “Ebony” by Isabel M. 
Thompson which was published in October 
1931 and “Noose” by Octavia B. Wybush 
which appeared in December 1931 received 
two asterisks, indicating that these stories 
“may lay convincing claim to a second read- 
ing because each of them has survived both 
the tests—the test of substance and the test 
of form.” “Nomah” by John F. Matheus, 
which appeared in the July 1931 issue of 
OpporRTUNITY and “Root Deena” and “Pay- 
Of” by Henry B. Jones, which were pub- 
lished in September 1931 and April 1932 
each received one asterisk signifying that 
“They survive either the test of substance 
or the test of form.” To these young Negro 
writers whose creative efforts found a me- 
dium of presentation in OPPORTUNITY we 
offer our congratulations believing that they 
will be stimulated to even finer achieve- 


ment by this deserved recognition. 


(THE Opportunity Literary contest for the 
best short story or essay of 5000 words 

or less will close at midnight on December 
19 3 2. 

The 1932 Opportunity Rules for con- 
Literary Contest testants will be 
mailed on ap- 
plication. The judges will be announced 
in a later issue of Opportunity. The con- 
test is confined to Negro writers and the 
manuscripts should preferably treat of some 
phase of Negro life although this is not an, 


absolute requirement. 
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N this issue of Opportunity Mr. L. Hol- 
lingsworth Wood, Chairman of the Ex- 


the National Urban 
League, himself 
The Phelps Stokes Fund one of Ameri- 


ca’s outstanding 


ecutive Board of 


leaders in the movement for racial under- 
standing and betterment writes sympathet- 
ically of the Phelps Stokes Fund a twenty 
year report of which has just been pub- 
lished. Avoiding statistical summaries and 
analyses Mr. Wood chooses io peer into the 
family background of Caroline Phelps 
Stokes that earnest far seeing Christian 
woman whose benefactions made the Phelps 
Stokes Fund possible. It is an intriguing 
story that he reveals of a gentlewoman who 
has profoundly affected the course of her 
country’s history. For no one can read the 
impressive report of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund without being conscious of its tre- 
mendous service to the cause of race adjust- 
ment in America. 

The amazing strides which the Negro 
has made in reducing his illiteracy. the in- 
creasing interest on the part of Southern 
white men and women in the Negroes’ edu- 
cational development, the almost revolu- 
tionary change in the approach to vexatious 
questions of race relationship by viriue of 
inter-racial groups—all these are in part 
due to the wise and courageous administra- 
tion of the Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Few institutions in American life have 
been so fortunate in the quality of its per- 
sonnel as that which has guided the multi- 
fold activities in which this fund has en- 
gaged. It may have made mistakes—but 
they have not been errors of omission. Its 
aims have not always been understood nor 
appreciated, its methods have sometimes 
been honestly misinterpreted, its motives 
often assailed by those who envisioned a 
better pathway to the same goal. But its 
twenty-year effort which has extended way 
across the world to distant Africa where it 
has been instrumental in softening the 
rigors of what sometimes has been a blind 
imperialism—must evoke sincere and uni- 
versal admiration. 
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Insanity Among Negroes 


A Symptom of Social Disorganization 


By Horace Maxwn Bonv 


HERE is a sweet tradition harbored by 
many that Negroes seldom become mental- 
ly unbalanced. Many of us have heard the story 
that illustrates this point with reference to the 
phenomenon of suicide, now generally believed 
to result from a type of mental disturbance. 
The story goes that the high rate of suicide 
among whites as compared 


whites involved were most often ‘feeble mired, 
criminal, or both.” . Negro children are 
bright but at adolescence become vicious ; this 
viciousness leads to mental disease.” 

It is surprising that pseudo-scientific cog- 
gerel of this sort should find a place in the 
columns of a supposedly serious scientific jour- 

nal. Nevertheless, it reflects 


to the low rate among Ne- 


much of the traditional point 


groes is due to the fact that of view. Dr. Bevis insisted 
when the white man worries, Is the Negro losing his that he was speaking of 


he worries, and worries, and 
finally shoots himself. The 
Negro, on the other hand, 
worries, and worries, and fin- 
ally goes to sleep. 

The belief that Negroes— 
the “true Negro,” whatever 
that creature may be—are 
almost immune to insanity is 
based also on the belief that 


sanity? Horace M. Bond of 
the Department of Social 
Sciences, Fisk 
answers this query and tells 
the reason why. 


—The Editor. 


“Southern Negroes,” and 
that there was a “higher 
type” of Negro in the North; 
accordingly, — these 
sions would not hold good 
north of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. However, race is race, 
if considered from the biolo- 
gical standpoint ; and, if mis- 
cegenation leads to vicious 


University, conclu- 


Negroes have very little ma- 

terial for an unbalanced mental constitution. 
If you begin with the fixed idea that Negroes 
have less “mind” than white people, it is 
straight-line reasoning to believe that they will 
have less insanity. Again, if you believe that 
the Negro has a characteristic “temperament,” 
a racial “genius” for laughter and song and 
merriment, you can easily explain why this 
care-free creature should become insane less fre- 
quently than the serious-minded white man, 
whose mentality is so superior that it drives 
him “crazy” where the Negro would remain 
jovial. Nor are these peculiar beliefs in racial 
differences limited to white men-on-the-street, 
or the “scientists” who have treated the prob- 
lem; hardly any apostle of the Negro has 
failed to discover some peculiar mental ability 
which enables him to bear the “slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

Recently I had occasion to look over the 
materials bearing on Negro insanity. One sa- 
vant, Dr. W. M. Bevis,’ describes in detail the 
psychoses of the “Southern Negro,” identify- 
ing such traits as “Noctriphobia,” a fear of 
the dark as a racial characteristic We learn 
from this “psychologist” that “All Negroes 
have a fear of darkness and seldom venture out 
alone at night unless on mischief bent. . . . 
Miscegenation deteriorated the race as the 


1 “Psychological Traits of the Southern Negro,” Am. 
J. Insanity, July, 1921, pp. 69ff. 


Negroes, why is it that the 
Negroes in the North, who at each census have 
returned a larger percentage of mulattoes, 
should be of a “higher type”? Manifestly this 
traditional viewpoint is entirely inadequate as 
an interpretation, because it takes the easy 
explanation of race, and race alone, to explain 
the phenomena of insanity among Negroes. It 
has been one of the unfortunate characteristics 
of American psychiatry—especially as repre- 
sented by institutional care—to be dominated 
by a medico-biological viewpoint which seeks to 
ascribe all peculiarities of mind and body to 
inherited structures. 


II 


What we need is a general theory that will 
cover all cases, and that can be supported by 
scientific evidence from all sections of the coun- 
try; for, if one takes his material from the 
records of southern hospitals, as did Dr. Bevis, 
the material is worthless without a great deal 
of interpolation. The first defect of these ma- 
terials is that institutional care is woefully 
inadequate in the South for all psychotic pa- 
tients, white and colored; and that in that sec- 
tion the care of Negroes especially is a trans- 
mogrified form of jail detention as opposed 
to scientific treatment ; a fact, it may be added, 
true in only smaller degree of all such institu- 
tions, North and South. In the second place, 
diagnosis is practically guess-work and charac- 
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terized by utter carelessness. Evidence of this 
sort will be presented in connection with some 
materials to be presented later in this paper 
from the Cook County Psychopathic Hospital, 
of Illinois. In these large institutions, politic- 
ally appointed and untrained medical men have 
the handicap of intolerable demands upon their 
time and patience. The result is that the typi- 
cal diagnosis sheet of these public institutions 
is as thorough a piece of slap-stick comedy as 
has ever been perpetrated upon an unsuspect- 
ing public. Our statistics of insanity today are 
accurate only in so far as they reflect the total 
incidence of mental unbalance in the country 
at large; and even here they fall short. Be- 
havior that on a street corner in Chicago would 
lead promptly to the Cook County Psychopa- 
thie Hospital, in Natchez, Mississippi, might 
lead to no more than the loud laughter of street 
corner yvokels. 

Yet it must be remembered that insanity 
must always have a social definition; and, if 
we find fewer persons per one hundred thousand 
incarcerated in insane asylums in the South 
than in the North, we must perforce conclude 
that there is less insanity in the former than 
in the latter. Table I is therefore of some 
value in indicating the relative frequency of 
insanity in the Negro group. 

TABLE 
COLOR OR RACE OF PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS 
FOR THE INSANE AND OF FIRST ADMISSIONS 
DURING THE YEAR 1922--PER_ 100,000 OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION 


First 

Patients Admissions 

Section White Negro White Negro 
United States 259 192 69 56 
New England 360 554 104 230 
Middle Atlantic 254 $233 67 119 
Fast N. Central 262 352 71 114 
South Atlantic 2u4 179 65 19 
Fast S. Central 153 140 51 17 
West S. Central 150 130 1s 36 
Mountain 180 298 52 75 
Pacifie 331 565 1O4 207 
West N. Central 247 322 63 82 


Table I indicates that the highest rates of 
Negro insanity are found in the Northeast 
New England—and the Far West—the Pacific 
Coast; and that in the South the rate of Negro 
insanity is extremely low, as is that of whites. 
Insanity is frequently referred to as an “urban 
disease,” and it is precisely in those areas 
where urbanization is greatest that the insan- 
ity of both whites and Negroes is more pro- 
nounced. It is true that these latter urban 
areas are also those where hospitalization for 
both races is most effective: but if our social 
definition of insanity be remembered, it is fair 


2U. S. Census Report, 1926. 
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to conclude that these figures do represent ap- 
proximately the degree of aberrations from ex- 
pected codes of mental behavior which we char- 
acterize in different communities as insanity. 


Ill 

It is therefore patent that Negroes in some 
sections of the country are adjudged “insane” 
in a proportion much higher than that of the 
race as a whole, or, indeed, for the entire coun- 
try as a whole. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can it be said that this is a factor due to 
race; why should members of the same race, if 
insanity be based on peculiar racial features, 
find 130 patients per one hundred thousand in 
a state like Mississippi, and 565 per one hun- 
dred thousand in the section of which Cali- 
fornia is a part? Again we must refer to the 
matter of hospitalization. Certainly, if insan- 
itv-—defined as socially noticeable and annoy- 
ing mental behaviour—was as great among 
Negroes in Mississippi as in California, room 
would be found for the patients in state insti- 
tutions, as Mississippi has found room for a 
large excess of Negro criminals. To say that 
Mississippi has not enough hospitals for her 
Negro insane is simply another way of saying 
that Mississippi is a community in which aber- 
rations of the established code of behaviour in 
instances of this sort are iess frequently the 
source of public attention and annoyance than 
in California: in other words, to all intents 
and purposes there is less insanity in Missis- 
sippi than in California. 

The theory proposed here is that insanity, 
as a form of mental disturbance so far from 
the expected variations as to warrant confine- 
ment, is a phenomenon largely independent of 
race and of inherited mental structure. While 
few of us have escaped the presence of one or 
more insane individuals within family groups, 
common custom and an antiquated eugenics 
has led us to conceal the fact as sedulously as 
though the afflicted person was the carrier of 
syphilis. Because we have been taught from 
‘arliest infancy that insanity is inherited and 
definitely bound up with the germ-plasm, the 
individual, in whose family insanity has ap- 
peared, in many instances leads a fear-stricken 
existence as he anxiously awaits what he con- 
siders the inevitable denouement: i. e., the re- 
appearance of the “curse.” 

To continue: our theory of insanity would 
consider all of the major data of human be- 
haviour as direct out-growth of the environ- 
ment, conceived in the most catholic fashion. 
It would regard the major symptoms of insan- 
ity, aside from those instances where definite 
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cerebral lesions may be located, as in certain 
syphilitic infections, as data needing no further 
neurological basis than the existence of well- 
defined conflicts in the behaviour of the individ- 
ual affected. It would consider insanity as a 
form of behaviour adopted by the individual 
in the face of conflicting social situations, and 
remove its explanation largely from the scalpel 
of the dissecting room to the laboratory of the 
social analyst. 
IV 

The consideration of insanity has tradition- 
ally been assigned to the field of medical prac- 
tice and research. It is significant, however, 
that it was not until science broke away from 
the idea that nothing could be done about in- 
sanity until medicine had discovered the ap- 
propriate lesions or organic defects, and_ its 
pharmaceutical specific or surgical corrective, 
that any progress was made in the treatment 
of these conditions. The technique of psycho- 
analysis has yielded far more valuable results in 
a third of a century to the consideration of 
these problems, than medicine as such has dis- 
covered in its entire history. No amount of dis- 
secting the brain, or of examining the convolu- 
tions or tissues of the cerebral cortex, has as 
yet told us why John is insane, and James is 
not. Medical research has achieved too many 
miracles for a layman to doubt its eventual 
solution of the problem; but it may fairly be 
stated that for some time to come an interpre- 
tation of insanity may most profitably be mede 
in terms of social causation as opposed to 
strictly physiological analysis. 

At the present time we are in great need of 
any information bearing upon this point. At 
the present time the only institution where the 
problems of Negro insanity may be adequately 
studied from the standpoint of detailed analy- 
sis is the Hospital for United States Veterans 
at Tuskegee Institute. No work of that institu- 
tion is perhaps more notable than the begin- 
ning which has been made in attacking the prob- 
lem of Negro insanity. Dr. Alan P. Smith® and 
Dr. George Moore of the Staff of the Hospital 
have contributed valuable material to the litera- 
ture of Negro insanity, and their systematic 
approach to the problem involved justifies the 
tradition that insanity is the proper province of 
the medical man. 

The student of Negro social problems cannot 
escape, however, his responsibility for furnish- 
ing such data as may be obtained, which may 
shed some light upon the complex issues in- 


3“Mental Hygiene and the American Negro,” J. of 
Am. Med. Assn., Jan.-March, 1931. 
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volved. A suggestion as to the nature of jp. 
sanity among Negroes is afforded by in jp- 


spection of the number of patients and .dmis- 
sions among the foreign-born population of the 
country. It will be remembered that ‘Idle ] 
showed the incidence of insanity among \. vroes 
to be almost uniformly higher than that fr the 
total white population in almost every < ction 
of the country, the only exception beins the 
South. 
TABLE II4 
PATIENTS AND ADMISSIONS IN HOSP! TALS 
FOR THE INSANE AMONG NEGROES AND THE 
FOREIGN-BORN 


(Per One Hundred Thousand Same Population) 


First 
Patients Admissions 
Foreign- Foreign 

Section Born Negroes Born Negroes 
United States 513 192 113 56 
New England 506 153 230 
Middle Atlantic 519 $23 109 119 
East North Central 5O5 352 106 114 
West North Central 651 322 136 s2 
South Atlantic 5h 179 91 19 
East South Central Jit 140 161 17 
West South Central 278 131 52 36 
Mountain 216 298 35 75 
Pacific 125 565 101 


Table IIT shows, when compared to Table I, 
that the rate of insanity among Negroes jis 
equalled only by that among the foreign-born 
in many sections. Now, there is one distinguish- 
ing and similar characteristic of these two pop- 
ulations in America; both are in process of 
violent re-adjustment to new conditions of life 
at all times. In both cases we have the kind 
of social mal-adjustment in which conflicts take 
root and flourish. Although these figures alone 
are not sufficient to establish a case, they point 
in the direction of a social explanation for 
sanity. 

Dr. Smith’ has submitted interesting com- 
parisons as to the high rate of Negro delin- 
quency in areas where Negro insanity rates are 
high. Table III exhibits figures on Negro ju- 
venile delinquency in three cities where Negro 
insanity is extremely high, and growing with 
rapidity. 

TABLE III 
RATIO OF DELINQUENT CHILDREN TO_ 1000 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF JUVENILE AGE 


Boys Girls 

Place 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Washington 

White 22.8 24.2 2.5 2.8 

Colored 100.7 96.6 20.5 21.7 
Pittsburgh 

White 7.0 

Colored... 17.5 7.0 
Memphis 

White saciid 27.7 8.7 

Colored 56.3 8.0 


4 United States Census Report, 1926. 
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Juvenile delinquency is generally taken to be 
symptomatic of a disorganized social commun- 
ity. ‘'o some extent the figures of insanity which 
show higher rates among Negroes and foreign- 
born may also be taken as the symptoms of a 
lack of community organization, of the pres- 
ence of numerous maladjustments, and of the 
general process of adaptation. 

The Negro community in Chicago affords pe- 
culiar advantages for the study of social fac- 
tors involved in insanity. It is served by the 
Cook County Psychopathic Hospital, where 
records were made available to the writer, and 
because few members of the typical Negro com- 
munity are able to care for their insane in pri- 
vate asylums, these records constitute a valu- 
able index to the incidence of insanity among 
Negroes in the city. 

The community has also already been made 
the subject for an intensive study with refer- 
ence to social organization. Dr. E. Franklin 
Frazier® divides the “Black Belt” of Chicago 
into seven zones. The first of these zones runs 
from Roosevelt Road (‘Twelfth Street), to 22nd 
Street; Zone II to 32nd Street; Zone III to 
39th Street: Zone IV to 47th Street; Zone 
V to 55th Street; Zone VI to 63rd Street ; and 
Zone VIL the single census tract No. 625, 
bounded on the South by 67th Street, east, by 
Cottage Grove Avenue, West, by South Park- 
way, and North, by 63rd Street. The boun- 
daries for the other zones are principally Went- 
worth Avenue on the West, and Cottage Grove 
Avenue on the Fast. 

Rate of Admissions per 100,000 Negro Population to 
Cook County Psychopathic Hospital 


Zone I 
(12th to 22nd St.) 


462.6 


Zone II 


(22nd to 32nd St.) 


66 Zone 
Paes (32nd to 39th St.) 


Zone IV 
(39th to 47th St.) 


Zone V 
(47th to 55th St.) 


Zone VI 


112.0 
(55th to 63rd St.) 


Zone VIT 
(63rd to 67th St.) 


99.3 | 


"The Negro family in Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. 
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According to the 1930 Census, 246,000 Ne- 
groes were resident in Chicago. Of this number, 
186,000 reside within the long, narrow strip 
from 12th to 67th Streets included in the seven 
zones. Dr. Frazier describes the selection of 
zone boundaries for his family study: 

Dr. Burgess has shown that the process of 
urban expansion can be measured by the rate 
of change in poverty, home ownership, and 
other variable conditions for unit areas along 
the main thoroughfares radiating from the cen- 
ter of the city. 

A similar method has been used to measure 
the differences in the character of the Negro 
population in the South Side community.‘ 

Dr. Frazier developed as indices such fac- 
tors as illegitimacy, desertion and non-support, 
juvenile delinquency, and charity cases han- 
dled by charity organizations. By means of 
a spot map of Chicago it is possible to work 
out the rate of admissions to the Cook County 
Psychopathic Hospital from each of the census 
tracts represented in the 1930 census enumer- 
ation, and to compare these rates with the 
indices given by Dr. Frazier with reference 
to the above-mentioned factors of family dis- 
organization, 

Rate of Admissions to Psychopathic Hospital Compared 


with Rate of Unmarried Mothers for Seven 


Zones Chicago Zones 
Rate of 


Insanity 
I : 
Rate of 
Unmarried 
Mothers 


Rate of 
Insanity 


Rate of 
Unmarried 
Mothers 


Insanity 

Unmarried 


Mothers 


Rate of 
Insanity 


IV 

| Rate of 
Unmarried 

Mothers 

Rate of 

Vv Insanity 

Unmarried 

Mothers 

Rate of 


Insanity 
Rate of 
Unmarried 
Mothers 


Rate 
Insanity 


Vil Rate of 


Unmarried 


Mothers 


7 Frazier, Op. cit., p. 98. 
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The rate of insanity for each of the seven 
distinct zones described by Frazier’s indices 
show a definite decline in the rate as one passes 
from disorganized to relatively well organized 
neighborhoods. These data are shown in Figure 

It will be remembered that these zones are 
rather well defined areas in which all indices 
of social organization show a progression to- 
ward the better from Zone I to Zone VIL. Dr. 
Frazier worked out the rate of unmarried 
mothers for these zones. A comparison with 
our admissions of insane shows an amazing 
tendency to follow the same curve of decline as 
the neighborhood improves. For comparative 
purposes, the rates have been reduced to the 
same scale. 

Besides indicating the skill with which Dr. 
Frazier’s study accurately defined areas of Ne- 
gro communities, this figure and similar data 
show conclusively that insanity in the Negro 
community is high in disorganized communities, 
and low in organized areas. 

If these percentages be reduced to graphic 
form, they will appear as in Figure 3: 

It is plain that the same processes respons- 
ible for our old true and tried symptoms of 
disorganization are responsible for high rates 
of insanity. In a passage which is classic in 
the annals of American social interpretation, 
Dr. Frazier has described this process: 


The migration of the Negro to the city produced in 
his life a crisis similar to that produced by emancipa- 
tion. .. . He was introduced into a strange world where 
he was forced to compete for a place... . The succes- 
Sive waves of southern migrants have settled chiefly in 
the most deteriorated areas occupied by Negroes. As 
individuals among them have secured a foothold in the 
city and improved their econmoic status they have 
moved out from the areas where the poorer inhabitants 
lived. .. . (The) decrease in... forms of family dis- 
organization in the successive zones coincided with the 
progressive selection of the more stable elements in the 
. . The widespread disorganization 


Negro population. . 
of Negro family life must be regarded as an aspect of 
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the civilizational process in the Negro group. . some 
loss must be sustained in the process. . .. Thi. seems 
to be the inevitable price which the Negro m ¢ pay 
for civilization.s 
VI 

We believe that the general data on in- nity 
is more reliable than that bearing on part ular 
diagnoses. The diagonsis of admissions to the 
Cook County Psychopathic Hospital varies so 
widely from averages in the United Stat s at 
large that it is evident they are limited by va- 
rious inaccuracies. For example, 49.5 per cent 
of the Negro women admitted to the Cook 
County Hospital during an eighteen month 
period in 1930-1931 were diagnosed as “De- 
mentia Praecox,” as compared to 27.4 per cent 
of the Negro men. For the entire country this 
classification claimed but 22.5 per cent of ad- 
missions of Negroes. Three types of dementia 
—Dementia Praecox with 34.9 per cent, Alco- 
holic Psychosis with 14.5 per cent, and General 
Paresis with 13.9 per cent 
for 63.3 per cent of all admissions. For the 
entire country the total of these three was but 
43.5 per cent. Manic types accounted for less 
than 2 per cent of the Chicago total, while 


together accounted 


the percentage for the United States Census 
ranges from 9 per cent to 14 per cent for the 
country at large. Our conclusion would be that 
little dependence can be placed upon reports of 
diagnosis, as they are likely to be careless and 
inaccurate. 

There is an inexhaustible source of material 
for those who would know intimately the char- 
acter of Negro problems, in the day-dreams, 
hallucinations, neuroses and the general com- 
plex of Negro insanity. The present writer has 
collected a number of individual cases, but 
their interpretation must wait upon more cap- 
able hands. It is to be hoped that this virgin 
field of research will not long await investiga- 
tion; and it is certain that when statistics of 
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Theme, With Variations # 4 Short Story 


By Roy ve Cover.ey 


BOVE screams and cries of pain the Inter- 
national lifts a thin veil of sound. From 
a Weaving, scurrying mass of people, run 
through with wedges of blue-coated policemen 
and rearing horses, the Red chant mounts in 
discordant, noisy waves, 
It is a battle between police and people. The 
police are greatly outnum- 


“Yes, Your Honor. Ten on the docket. They 
was brought in from the May Day meeting 
yesterday. Disorderly conduct an’ sedition, sir. 
They gave the officers quite a fight, sir.” 

The magistrate settled back in his chair. 

“Anything particular about them, Sullivan? 

Have you seen them?” 


bered but, with the support 
of law and night-stick, with 
the grim reserves of forty- 
five calibre pistols, they are 
an overwhelming 
Groups of the more militant 
stand their ground and fight 
shoulder to shoulder. Women 
scratch and kick among 
them. But the thud of a 
night-stick against a skull is 
a disheartening sound. The 


menace. 


Here is the concluding in- 
stallment of one of the stor- 
ies which received honorable 
mention in the Opportunity 


Literary Contest for 1931. 


The Editor. 


Sullivan was vague. 

“Why, no, Your Honor.” 
Then he remembered. 

“There’s a colored girl 
with them, sir. Seems to be 
an officer or something, sir. 
Kind of delicate, like, an’ 
mighty pretty.” 

The magistrate was inter- 
ested. 

“Colored girl, eh? And an 
officer.” 

He seemed to be thinking 


police show no quarter. Wo- 
men and men alike go down 
under the barrage of clubs. Under the din of 
shrieks, curses and thuds, the mob is quickly 
dispersed. And bleeding forms dot the square 
in many places. Soon the clang of the Black 
Maria mixes with other sounds and the first 
batch of prisoners is on its way to jail. 

The stand is quickly cleared. They offer little 
resistance but are roughly handled. Comrade 
Williams’ blouse is rent down the front. Her 
hat is lost. Quickly they are bundled into the 
wagon and soon the roar of the traffic almost 
completely drowns the remnant of what was a 
howling bedlam. 

* * 

Magistrate Boardman always made a point 
of coming into his office early enough to study 
the docket for the day. On the morning of the 
second of May the Judge came into office fully 
expecting Communists to be brought before him. 
It had happened regularly every May Day for 
years. He was interested in the reactions of 
these people and in the years that he had dealt 
with them, he had never found one who could 
give a good reason for being Communist or 
who could explain intelligently the principles 
for which they were fighting. Perhaps, he 
thought, it was because he had never spoken 
to an officer of the party. 

Magistrate Boardman, seated at his desk, 
rang for the orderly. 

“Are there any Communists to come up for 
trial at this session, Sullivan?” 


for a moment. Then he 
turned to the orderly. 

“Have her sent in here, Sullivan. I want to 
talk to her.” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” Sullivan bustled through 
the door. Magistrate Boardman selected a cigar 
and lighted it. 

A knock on the door. 

“Come in.” 

And Helen, with dark rings under her eyes, 
with her face drawn and tired, with the ache 
of the hard cell-bunks still in her limbs, walked 
into the office. 

“Wait outside, will you, Robinson? [ll call 
you when I want you.” 

The door closed behind the guard. 

Helen looked at the man seated at the desk 
before her. She wondered what he wanted of 
her. But she did not care much. 

“Sit down.” Judge Boardman indicated the 
chair on the other side of the desk. 

“What is vour name, voung lady?” 

“Helen Williams.” The Judge was studying 
her. 

“I did not expect to see someone like you. 
You are intelligent.” 

Helen bristled mentally. It was always the 
same. White people would never credit a col- 
ored person with anything. Or — the thought 
struck her with demoralizing loss of confidence 
—did he mean that he did not expect to see an 
intelligent person a Communist? She said noth- 
ing. 
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“Were you born in New York?” 
“Yes, sir,” Helen answered. 


“How much schooling have you had?” the 


Judge asked. 

“IT went to Grammar School and High 
School.” 

“Finish High School?” 

“No. I went for a year and then my Father 
died.” 

“What made you become a Communist?” 

She looked down at the desk, seeing nothing. 
Then it was all plain and stark. Her mother, 
who had never been warm and close and com- 
fortable like the other girls’ mothers were. Her 
mother who was only sixteen years older than 
she and was always too particular about her 
clothes, her beautiful, light-brown skin, the 
wave in her hair and never had any time for 
Helen. And her father who was her best friend 
and who seemed to understand all the little 
things she wanted to tell him, but couldn’t. Her 
daddy who silently watched her mother lose 
interest in him and concern herself only with 
her looks, her clothes and amusements. 

She remembered how her father used to do 
all the work around the house and how she 
used to help. 

And graduation from Grammar School. All 
the other girls’ mothers were there, but not hers. 
Her mother “couldn’t be bothered.” But her 
daddy was there. He had so proudly walked 
out with her after the exercises. 

High School for a vear and then her dear, 
dear daddy had died. It was her first great 
sorrow. It left such a great, yawning empti- 
ness. And a cruel, gnawing hurt. 

Helen’s mother had sent her away two 
months after her father died. Had sent her to 
relatives in a small town in Connecticut. They 
were the only colored family in the village. 

She saw herself again saying goodbye to the 
girls at Wadleigh. She remembered the feeling 
when she could give no plausible reason for be- 
ing sent away. 

And the year in the village. The madden- 
ing monotony. No books. Seldom a newspaper. 
No movies. The bitterly cold mornings. The 
fresh white boys in the town. The keeper of 
the general store. The time he had pulled her 
into the room behind the shop. She had bitten 
him deeply and run away. The furtive advances 
of her cousin’s husband. 

Helen realized suddenly that the Judge was 
waiting for an answer. She threw up her head 
sharply. 

“T became a Communist,” she said between 
her teeth, “because the time has come when 
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the proletariat will no longer endure ti. op. 
pression of capitalist government. I want to 
help my people to throw off the shack vs of 
exploitation and prejudice.” 

Her nostrils quivered. She felt tears st crt jn 
her eyes and cursed herself for exhibiting such 
emotion at a time like this. Her mouth was a 
dark, crushed hibiscus. 

The Judge nodded his head sagely. He was 
gazing straight at her and Helen found it dis- 
concerting, although his dark eyes were kind 
Her breath came and went in painful jerks. 

“How long have you been a Communist?” 

years.” 

“Two years.” The Judge spoke thoughtfully. 
He leaned back in his chair and looked over at 
her. Then he bent over the desk and spoke. 

“Now, listen to me carefully, young lady.” 
His eve was compelling but still kind. “You 
have been arrested for disorderly conduct and 
sedition. You know what that means. Have 
you been arrested before?” 

“Yes,” she said, quietly. 

“You have,” the Judge continued. “Well, 
you know that every previous conviction counts 
against you.” 

“Yes, I know that,” she answered quickly, 
“and I don’t care.” 

“Wait a minute, my dear girl. Listen to me 
first. I understand vou are some sort of an 
officer in the party. You should realize that 
that exposes you to even more stringent treat- 
ment at the hands of the law. You help to in- 
cite disorder. Now, I am human, or at least 
I try to be. But I have my duty to do. Still, I 
can see that you are suffering more than others 
of vour movement that I have come in contact 
with.” 

She bit her lip. How did he know? 

“I am going to make it as easy for you as 
I can. But first vou must tell me now the rea- 
son why you became a Communist. And tell me 
the truth this time. 

Helen stared at him wildly. She had learned 
to present such a perfect front and he had seen 
right through it. Was her armor of hardness 
worn thin? She jumped out of her chair, 
looked at the Judge sitting calmly, waiting and 
she sat down again. Would he understand? If 
only he would not look at her so steadily. Tears 
started to course down her face. Then she set 
teeth, pulled herself together and commenced 
to tell him. 

She started at the beginning. She told him 
of her mother and father, her mother’s tiring 
of them, her coldness. It was all so vivid, so 
fresh. Two years of hardness and work and 
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suffering had not dimmed it. And she had so 
hoped that it would. 


She told him how her life was bound up with 
her father’s and her father’s with hers. How 
her mother had grown farther and farther 
apart from them. How her father had taught 
her to love beautiful things. 


Then she told of her mother’s being always 
out somewhere. Of the quarrels. Of her father’s 
ageing. 

She told everything. And the Judge listened 
quictly, his finger-tips pressed together and 
his face kind. 

Her voice hardened. She was telling of her 
father’s death. How she was sent away so that 
her mother might have more time for handsome 
men and cabarets and dances. 


“T just couldn’t stand it any longer. And I 
didn’t think it was fair.” She was calm but 
her voice was bitter. 

“I wrote mother to say that I was miserable 
and that if she didn’t send for me I'd run away. 
I guess she wanted to see what I looked like for 
she sent me the money to come home. I re- 
member I was so happy at the thought of seeing 
her again and IT said perhaps it would be dif- 
ferent now. But I was wrong.” 


She paused for a moment. When she con- 
tinued her voice was harder. 

“Mother looked even younger than when I 
left her. She was very beautiful. But she was so 
indifferent to me. The house was always full 
of people and they would dance and drink till 
late at night. I don’t know how she made money 
to live on, but there was one man who seemed 
to be very friendly with her and he always 
seemed to have plenty of money. I didn’t like 
him. He had a sneaky look in his eye and he 
was too dressed up. 


“One night nobody called at the house and I 
went to bed early. I got up during the night 
for a drink of water. I heard someone come 
in the front door with a key and I looked out 
just in time to see this man go to mother’s 
room. The next morning I told her I was going 
to work. 


“A friend got me a job in a dress factory 
and after three weeks I went to live with her.” 
She stopped and ran the back of her hand 


across her forehead. 
“Oh, I was so miserable. Do you under- 


stand?” 


Judge Boardman nodded. “Yes, I understand 
quite well,” he said, quietly. She went on. 
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“I lived with my friend without seeing 
mother for six months. ‘Then—” she stopped 
and a wave of pain passed across her face— 
“I met someone—a boy. He was wonderful and 
I loved him the minute I set eyes on him.” 


Then Helen, steeling herself against the hurt 
which racked her at every sentence, told the 
Judge of Jim Lawrence. How Jim had brought 
beauty into her life again. How kind and un- 
derstanding he was. How they planned to 
marry as soon as they could lay enough aside. 
The dreams they had. 

Jim was twenty-one and working his way 
through college. He loved the same things that 
Helen did. They were so happy. She had some- 
thing to live for. 

“Then, one night he called to see me and I 
made him take off his coat because it was so 
warm. As he took it off a letter fell from the 
inside pocket. It opened as it reached the floor 
and I could make out the first line: ‘Dearest 
Jim.’ It was a woman’s handwriting. 


“The bottom dropped out of everything for 
me. I wouldn't give him a chance to say any- 
thing. ‘To me, it could mean only one thing. 
It was the last straw, Your Honor, I just 
couldn’t stand anything else. 

“Well, I didn’t care about anything after 
that. I used to go around in a trance. One 
night I was walking—just walking to keep 
from thinking too much and I saw a sign in- 
viting all to come in. It said something about 
suffering and misery and so, as I was so miser- 
able myself, I went in. It was a Communist 
meeting. I joined and threw myself into the 
work because it kept me from thinking. I’ve 
learned a lot in two years. I’ve gone through 
more than I can tell you, but I’ve got to stick. 
But it’s a hard life and I don’t think I can 
stand it much longer. . . .” 


* * * 


With a suspended sentence Helen left the 
Court, weary and beaten, convinced that Com- 
munism was no panacea for her ills. She de- 
termined to shake herself free, but with the 
very thought came a chilling horror of the con- 
sequence of leaving the movement. She had 
seen others who tried to quit, hounded, threa- 
tened, their lives made miserable. But she knew 
she could be a Communist no longer. 


Miserable almost to the point of insanity, 
unable to go home (she lived with a family of 
Comrades), she walked the streets aimlessly 
that night. 

(Continued on Page 324) 
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N these United States we are becoming more 
and more accustomed to the announcement 
of considerable individual benefactions to char- 
ity by men and women who, in the rapid growth 
of our industrial fabric, have amassed their 
fortunes. Slightly different was the inception 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund. 
In 1909, on the death of 
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The Phelps Stokes 


By L. Woop 


Ocroser, 1939 


Fund 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes was bor, at 
Clifton Cottage on the East River near 30th 
Street, New York City, on the 4th day of De- 
cember 1854+. Her ancestors were English and 
Puritan, with strong religious enthusiasm from 
both sides. Her grandfather, Thomas Stokes, 
chartered a vessel and came to this country 

in 1789 bringing with him 


Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, 
it was found that by her will 
she had directed that all her 
residuary estate should be 
placed in the hands of trus- 
tees and that these trustees 
should use the interest and 
net income to be derived 
therefrom “for the erection 
or improvement of tenement 
house dwellings in New York 
City for the poor families of 
New York City, and for edu- 


L. Hollingsworth Wood here- 
in reveals interesting incidents 
in the life of Caroline Phelps 
Stokes his 
“Twenty Year Report of the 
Pheips Stokes Fund.” 


his wife and children, a mian- 
servant and maid, household 
furniture and silver. He was 
a founder of the American 
Bible Society, the American 
Tract Society, and the New 
York Peace Society. 

On her mother’s side, her 
grandfather, Anson Greene 
Phelps, was the President of 
the New York Colonization 
Society and of the New York 
Blind Asylum, and one of 


review of the 


The Editor. 


cational purposes in the edu- 

cation of Negroes both in Africa and the Unit- 
ed States, North American Indians, and needy 
and deserving white citizens.” She named as 
trustees the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
New York “for the time being,” the Chancel- 
lor of the University of the City of New York 
“for the time being,” the Reverend Dr. Lyman 
Abbott of Brooklyn, her sister Miss Olivia 
Egleston Phelps Stokes, her nephews and nieces 
I. Newton Phelps Stokes, Helen Olivia Phelps 
Stokes, F. Louis Slade, Mabel Slade, Caroline 
M. Phelps Stokes, and Grace H. Dodge and 
Arthur Curtiss James. 

At the first meeting of the trustees, the Rev- 
erend Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn, Arthur Cur- 
tiss James, and Mabel Slade Arbuthnot re- 
signed, and Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., Edward 
W. Sheldon, and John Sherman Hoyt were 
elected to fill their places. And so commenced 
what was more than an individual benefaction 
and what has become increasingly the fund of 
a great family’s humanitarian, and educational 
interests. 

A monument to the benign influence of all 
maiden aunts might well be a sub-title to this 
most useful though not very large fund of 
which Dr. Frederick P. Keppel of the Carne- 
gie Corporation recently said: “The Phelps 
Stokes Fund seems to be like the biblical cruse 
of oil that never fails.” (The fund when es- 
tablished was about $1,000,000). 


the founders of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
In the American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society he was intimately associated 
with Mr. Stokes, the paternal grandfather of 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes, and at his death 
he left more money for religious purposes than 
any man previously had left in the State of 
New York. 

The list of New York philanthropic enter- 
prises with which Miss Caroline Stokes’ ances- 
tors were associated would be a long one as the 
family has been identified with character-build- 
ing institutions of New York from the moment 
of its arrival here. 

Her mother was one of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the New York Colored Orphan Asylum 
and was interested in the abolition of slavery 
and the advance of temperance. Her daughter 
once asked her what she thought had given her 
the truest happiness in life and her quiet an- 
swer “overcoming evil with good” speaks vol- 
umes for the compelling religious influence 
which is the background of the founder of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund. 

Sensitiveness to human need, courageous wil- 
lingness to be independent in their efforts to 
relieve human suffering, have been character- 
istics of this benefaction of the Phelps and the 
Stokes families in whose devoted hands the 
fund of this “maiden aunt” has blossomed in- 
to fruitful achievement. 
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The profile picture of Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes shows a lovely, idealistic young woman ; 
and a statement in a notebook written when 
she was only eleven years old: “I think the 
tenement houses are dreadful places, almost as 
bad as prisons,” indicates how out of her own 
environment of comfort and culture she was 
able to mark the difficulties of those who were 
lacking in her advantages. Her sense of jus 
tice and fair play developed with her growing 
personality and we look reverently at the pro 
jection of her spirit into the future in the 
hands of those to whom she herself was per 
sonally dear, mostly nephews and nieces. 

Her education at Farmington School and in 
extensive travel was one which might easily 
have diverted her from the promotion of her 
girlhood’s dream but we find that when in In- 
dia, during a serious epidemic, “while the 
plague was raging in some parts she offered 
her services to the hospital at Bombay” and 
was only dissuaded from her determination to 
give herself to this work by the family’s de 
termination«to stay with her if she did stay, 
a risk she Was not willing for them to take. 

Passing through the period of the Civil War 
as a young girl must have been a tremendou- 
experience for one of her sensitive and deter 
mined nature and she early became interested in 
the development of Hampton and Tuskegee, 
Calhoun and other of the schools devoted to the 
education of the Negro race in America. And 
while spending the winter in Asheville, N. C.. 
she was more and more impressed with the need 
of education which she found among the white 
people in the more remote districts. Her homes 
at Lenox, Massachusetts, and at Redlands, 
California, were a normal expression of her 
dislike for city living and her great enthusiasm 
for nature. One of her picturesque individual! 
enterprises was giving to New York “a wagon 
called ‘the Firefly’ which distributed hot coffee 
and sandwiches to hungry men and women at 
all hours of the day and night when most need- 
ed by them.” 

The work of the Fund has been carried on 
since the organization of the trustees in April 
1910 under the chairmanship of members of 
the Phelps Stokes family. Miss Stokes’ sister, 
Olivia, was the first chairman and her nephew, 
Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes, vice-chairman. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, Canon of Washing- 
ton Cathedral, is the present chairman. The 
board was incorporated on May 10, 1911 by 
the legislature of the State of New York. A 
report on Plan.and Scope adopted May 1911 
said among other things that the testatrix had 
showed (1) a special though by no means ex- 
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clusive interest in Negro education, an! (2 
that it is wise for this board to dispe:.se jts 
philanthropy as far as possible throu, |: ex- 
isting institutions, and (3) that the coopera. 
tion of the best white citizens of the South 
is of prime importance in the problem of \egro 
education, and (4) that the board woud }y 
justified in meeting the expense of se iring 
investigations and reports on educations! 
stitutions or problems (partial extracts. 

In 1912 the Board voted to make a study 
of Negro education in the United States and 
after consultation with Dr. James Hl. Dillard 
of the Jeanes Fund and Slater Board and Dr, 
Hollis B. Frissell of Hampton, this was un 
dertaken with the cooperation of the United 
States Bureau of Education. The work of 
the investigation under Commissioner Claxton 
was placed in charge of Dr. Thomas less 
Jones, the Educational Director of the Fund, 
who had as his assistants T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
and Walter B. Hill, both of whom hav 
been Phelps Stokes fellows at the University 
under founded by 
the Fund as a part of their effort to “provid 
means to enable Southern youth of broad svm 
pathies to make a scientific study of the Negro 
and his adjustment to American civilization.” 


. 


of Georgia fellowships 


In November, 1911, 2 committee on housing 
had been appointed and in 1915 Miss Olivia 
Egleston Phelps Stokes gave two improved ten 
ements to the trustees. These she had built ad- 
joining the site of her grandfather’s place on 
the East River. The committee also initiated 
and directed the construction of a model ten 
ment at 52 and 58 East 97th Street and of 
fered prizes to architects for designs for ten: 
ment house construction. Later, the houses wert 
all sold, and the Fund has now substantial in 
vestments in model housing companies. 


The fund issued a report in 1920 called 


The East African Educational Commission 
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“Educational Adaptations” and now has is- 
sued a report on the Twenty Years of the Work 
of the Phelps Stokes Fund (1911-1931). 

The first appropriation made by the trustees 
directed the treasurer to pay $2,500 to the 
treasurer of the Jeanes Fund to provide sala- 
ries of county supervisors of Negro Schools in 
the South. The second action was to establish 
fellowships at the University of Georgia and 
the University of Virginia for the study of the 
Negro. The third appropriation of the trustees 
was to employ an agent and make a field study 
of Negro education. 

The “agent” they did employ, Thomas Jesse 
Jones, was at that time a statistician in the 
United States census bureau. Dr. Jones was 
born in Wales (with perhaps a racial sym- 
pathy for the underdog, no matter what some 
members of the British aristocracy may have 
thought when David Llovd George was “in the 
saddle” of the British Empire). 

Dr. Jones took his undergraduate work at 
Washington and Lee and Marietta Colleges, 
took a bachelor of divinity degree at Union 
Theological Seminary and an M. A. and Ph. D. 
in sociology at Columbia. After a vear as 
head worker at the University Settlement in 
New York he went to Hampton Institute where 
he was for seven years director of the Research 
Department. 


A tireless, earnest, and devoted servant, 
friend of every earnest seeker after the reali- 
ties in the stream of life, an enormous number 
of men and women are indebted to Dr. Jones 
and to the Fund which has made his services 
available. Not without strong convictions and 
not without a keen sense of humor, but with 
boundless enthusiasm and endless perseverance, 
he has given a great service, has stirred up some 
enviable antagonisms and stimulated a multi- 
tude of lasting friendships. 

The result of this effort of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund with the Bureau of Education was shown 
in two volumes published by the United States 
Government as Bulletin 1916, No. 38 and No. 
39, Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Whatever its critics from what- 
ever cause may have said it is significant that 
in the report were represented the views of the 
northern white man, the southern white man, 
and the Negro,—the three groups, of course, 
from whom must come any solution of the prob- 
lems involved in our bi-racial American life. 

Columbia University conferred on the maker 
of this report the award of the Grant Squiers 
prize which is given every fifth vear by the 
University for “original investigations of a so- 
ciological character carried on during the five 
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years. pre- 
ceding the 
award.” And 
the report has 
been of enor- 
mous use for 
reference — by 
all socts of 
students of ed- 
ucation and 
race relations. 

Aiming at 
the  socializa- 
tion of educa- 
tion the re- 
ommendations 
of this report 
have been urg- 
ed not only 
for Negroes 
but also for 
Indians and white people in our educational 
system and not only in the United States but 
in Africa and the Near East as well. For edu- 
cational services in Macedonia the Greek Gov- 
ernment gave Dr. Jones the Gold Cross of the 
Order of The Savior. 

With these beginnings of the Fund’s acti- 
vities their work in the United States developed 
into aid under three heads: 


Dr. James E. WK. Agqgrey of Africa 


1. Aid to Negro Schools and Colleges. 


2. Aid to the cause of Interracial Coopera- 
tion. 
3. Aid io promising Publications and 


movements in the Interests of the Negro. 

Financially during this period of twenty 
years the fund has expended $570,100 for edu- 
cational activities for Negroes in the United 
States; has contributed nearly $200,000 for 
Negro schools and colleges; nearly $50,000 for 
surveys; over $25,000 for Negro educational 
organizations and nearly $100,000 to organ- 
izations for the improvement of race relations. 
Considerable sums in themselves they represent 
an influence of extraordinary width and earn- 
estness not only in the institutions actually 
helped with the money but in advice, helpful en- 
couragement and sincere criticism. 

Visits by the officers or friends of the Phelps 
Stokes Fund have come to be looked forward 
to by many of the earnest workers in the fields 
of education and race relations throughout the 
United States. 

The Fund was instrumental in having the 
original survey of Negro Schools (which had 
become ten years old) brought up to date by 
the Association of Negro Colleges. This report 

(Continued on Page 322 
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_ Children’s Aid Society of Detroit was 
one of the first of the social agencies in 
that city to employ colored workers to do case 
work among its colored clients. For several 
years colored workers have had the opportun- 
ity to serve the Negro children of Detroit and 
the results obtained are outstanding examples 
of what may be accomplished 
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hood clubs, both for the children and the 
The children are encour- 
aged in cultural development, by the organiza- 
tion of choruses, glee clubs, and dramatic 


boarding parents. 


groups. 
The health of children in boarding care is 


rigidly safeguarded. Periodical physical ex- 
aminations are compulsory, 


and various specialized clin- 


in the field of social work by 
a mixed staff. 

It is gratifying to the con- 
scientious case worker to be 
able to provide for the col- 
ored children who come to 
her attention the same high 
grade medical service, the 
same carefully supervised 
boarding care, and the same 
opportunity for develop- 
ment, that the white worker 


meeting it. 


The problem of the depend- 

of ral part of the 
ent Negro child sooner or later 
confronts every city where there 
is a considerable Negro popu- 


lation. Here is how Detroit is 


-The Editor. 


ics are operated as an integ- 
agency's 
work. In this connection it 
might be said that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society is the on- 
lv child caring agency in the 
country operating its own 
eve clinic, endocrine 
clinic. In the nine or ten 
months that the endocrine 
clinic has been in operation 
many children have been put 


can avail herself of in doing 
a well rounded piece of 
social work. However, the workers’ feelings in 
the matter are of little consequence compared 
to the effect of such an unprejudiced attitude 
upon the clients, and especially the children. 
All are treated with the same kindness and 
courtesy, and the results obtained in the way 
of greater cooperation on the part of the celi- 
ents, make it well worth while. 

The children in boarding care are proud of 
the fact that they belong to “the Aid” and are 
often actually envied by their schoolmates and 
associates who are fortunate enough to live in 
their own homes. Every opportunity, and ad- 
vantage that it is possible to give a child who 
has been removed from his own home is pro- 
vided, 

The boarding homes are thoroughly investi 
gated and must be licensed by the state. After 
placements have been made these homes are 
carefully supervised by trained workers. 

The work with older boys is carried on by 
a young man who has had experience with 
boys and can understand the problems of the 
adolescent. 

Recreation is provided through neighbor- 


on the road to health and 
normalcy. Incidentally the most outstanding 
case which the clinic has handled is that of a 
little colored girl. Cleo was thirteen years old 
when she first came to the attention of the 
clinic. She weighed two hundred and_ five 
pounds, and because of her proportions was 
the object of ridicule and a social outcast. In 
less than a vear as a result of treatment Cleo’s 
weight has been reduced to one hundred thirty 
pounds, and she is now as quick and alert as 
the average girl of her age. The success of this 
case has been one of the chief reasons for 
continuing the work of the clinic. The mental 
health of the children is also taken into con- 
sideration and a full time psychiatrist is em- 
ployed. 

Through the department of Investigation 
and Advice children are supervised in their own 
homes, when intensive case work fails and it is 
found necessary, cases of delinquency, depend- 
ency and neglect, are brought to the attention 
of the Juvenile Court. 

No matter what the problem is that presents 
itself, the knowledge that the very best facili- 
ties are available for her use, gives the worker 
the courage and incentive to make the most of 
her opportunity to serve. 


| 
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ie has not been long since a Chicago paper, 

the Whip, set about to secure jobs for Ne- 
groes in places of business largely patronized 
by them. More recently Mr. Harry H. Pace, 
President of the Supreme Liberty Life Insur- 
ance Company, has estimated that on the basis 
of the 5,451 jobs provided by 12 Negro in- 
surance companies doing a gross premium busi- 
ness of $13,016,205; nine white companies to 
which Negroes pay $67,216,385 annually in 
premiums should provide 15,000 jobs to Ne- 
groes. 

Pointing to the purchasing power of Negroes 
as an argument for developing business enter- 
prises among them, the National Negro Busi- 
ness League has long indicated the wisdom of 
channeling the tremendous sums spent for 
food, clothing, household furnishings, and the 
like, so that they might flow into the hands of 
Negro enterpreneurs and their employees. Its 
latest attack upon the problem is a publica- 
tion, The Negro Market, a small but signi- 
ficant sheet designed to further the promo- 
tion of additional stores under the C. M. A. 
label. In the leading editorial of its second 
issue, Albon L. Holsey, genius of the C. M. A. 
idea says: 

“At this particular time the proper use of our 
buying power is so closely related to our economic 
liberation and is such an important factor in our 
civic adjustment that it transcends in potential 
power all other defensive tactics.” 

Most Negroes think that the proper use of 
their buying power is to make it count for em- 
ployment in places of business that have readi- 
ly accepted their purchases but denied, and 
in many cases refused them employment. There 
is, for instance, the electric light group of cor- 
porations in New York City with 2,000,000 
customers and 31,700 employees. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-seven thousand Negroes in the 
City of New York are not represented above 
casual employment in the company’s list of 


workers. The telephone companies in every 


large city of the North have given negative 
replies to requests that they employ Negro 
operators. Chain stores in neighborhoods whose 


The Negro Market 


By 'T. Hitt 


trade is practically one hundred per cent col- 
ored almost without exception refuse to hire 
workers of this race. 

The theory to obtain work on such a basis 
may be open to question from an economic 
point of view. As an expedient during thiese 
perilous times it still may be unsound; but as 
a defensive racial weapon it has much to com- 
mend it. If whites object to being served by 
Negroes in hotels, department stores, and 
offices, have not Negroes the same right to 
object to whites serving them? If Negroes are 
objectionable as messengers to deliver electric 
lights and gas bills to homes of whites or to 
read their meters (to get to which readers 
go through the back way into the basement) 
why cannot Negroes deliver bills to their own 
homes and read gas meters in their own base- 
ments ? 

The Government has shown itself as indif- 
ferent as private corporations. It has long 
been its policy to deny clerkships and import- 
ant governmental posts to Negroes on the 
grounds of political expediency: but its atti- 
tude of permitting public works to go on with- 
out the use of Negroes is defenseless. The 
dollars of Negroes are paying for the post- 
offices, Federal buildings and waterways which 
are being constructed throughout the land. Sav- 
ings accounts of Negroes are used along with 
those of whites by the banks to purchase Gov- 
ernment bonds, and taxes from this same group 
pay interest on the public debt. 

Until recently advocates of more jobs or 
more business enterprises for the race because 
of what it spends for necessities have lacked 
authenticated figures. The recent volume by 
Paul K. Edwards, The Southern Urban Negro 
As A Consumer, is illuminating on this point. 
Basing his estimates on ratios worked out for 
Nashville, Mr. Edwards concludes that the 
890,000 Negroes in the South’s seventeen larg- 
est cities had a purchasing power of $308.000,- 
000 in 1929. This figure does not include ex- 
penditures made by more than 1,000,000 Ne- 
groes living outside of these seventeen cities 
but actually a part of their trading center. 
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“According to Nashville percentages, the 890,000 
Nevroes in the seventeen cities expended 27.2 per 
cent of income, or something like $83,776,000 in 1929 
for food; 14.9 per cent, or $45,592,000 for clothing; 
12.4 per cent, or $38,192, for rent; 4.7 per cent, or 
$14,476,000 for fuel and light; and 1.4 per cent, or 
$4,312,000 for furniture and household furnishings.” 


The significance of a purchasing power of 
<308.000,000 for less than one-tenth of the 
wuntry’s total population is emphasized when 
compared with our 1929 total export trade 
with Mexico and all Central America which 
mounted to $224,619,486; with the West In- 
dies and the Bermudas, of $208,969,487 : and 
with all of South America of $539,309,461. 

If the amounts of money spent by Negroes 
is an argument for employing them where they 
make their purchases, sufficient deductions can 
be made from Mr. Edward’s book to make a 
potent appeal. Likewise calculations may be 
made to indicate what types of businesses pay 
and what quality of merchandise they buy. 

The total purchasing figure of 3308,000,000 
for the Negro population of the South’s seven 
teen largest cities is constructed upon a_ per 
capita purchasing power of 3347. What might 
Negroes do to balance consumption with pro- 


duction—admittedly a necessity for the redue- 
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tion of unemployment—if they had more earn- 
ings with which to buy more: more ploughs, 
seed, building materials, automobiles, radios, 
household furnishings? Surely they would in- 
crease their ownership of homes which automa- 
tically would improve business conditions for 
the country. According to recent Census fig- 
ures, of all white families 49.5 per cent owned 
their homes and 48.7 per cent were tenants; 
while in the case of the Negro families, 23.9 
per cent owned their homes, and 73.1 per cent 
rented. The Negro had the lowest per cent of 
home ownership and the highest per cent of 
rentals of all the principle groups classified. 
While Negro families represented 9.4 per cent 
of the total families in the country, they owned 
less than 5 per cent of the homes. 

There are benefits other than material pos- 
sessions which accrue from increased earnings. 
Making more, the Negro could set aside more 
for investment and business of his own; all of 
which would redound to the nation’s economic 
and financial strength. But in addition he 
would live better, save more, and spend more 
for his own education. This would decrease 
the funds now being spent by communities for 
his health, by philanthropy for his education, 
and by relief agencies for his care. 


I STOOD on the peak of the morning, 
And watched the clouds ride by. 
I watched the red flush of dawning 


Spread over the cool, grey shy. 


Enraptured, I followed the skylark, 
The herald of the day— 


I heard him call to the still world, “Hush, 


The sun is on his way.” 


I bowed to the sun in his glory, 


And sang to the world my song, 
And when I had finished my story 


The morning star had gone. 


The sun on his throne was seated, 
And another day was born, 
And a tiny new lamb bleated— 


He, too, had seen the morn. 
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HARLEM MYSTERIOUS 

Tue Consure-Man Dies: A Harlem Mystery. By 

Rudolph Fisher. Covici-Friede. Price $2.00. 

HE detective story in recent years has developed a 

highly conventionalized form. The formula for this 
kind of creative writing has practically become stan- 
dardized. The writer must produce a corpse in the 
first one or two chapters. He must have a professional 
detective, generally a fairly intelligent but not a_bril- 
liant person; and this detective is usually assisted in 
his investigations by an unofficial aid who is extremely 
clever. Then the writer must inject a little humor 
through means of one or more minor characters, and 
oftentimes a light love theme. Last of all, he must 
place the crime on the person whom the reader least 
suspects. 

So much for your formula. Dr. Fisher in The Con- 
jure-Man Dies has adhered to this formula, and by so 
doing places his work subject to the standard criticism 
of detective fiction. In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
work measures up in every detail to the current works 
of this type. 

The plot of the Conjure-Man Dies is startling in its 
cleverness. N’Gana Frimbo, Harlem conjure-man, Har- 
vard graduate, biologist, and occult philosopher, is the 
corpse in question. Percy Dart is the Negro detective 
and Dr. John Archer, a young Harlem surgeon, is the 
erudite unofficial aid of the detective. This group, to- 
gether with the inimitable comic pair from Walls of 
Jericho, Bubber Brown and Jinx Jenkins, placed upon 
the background of Harlem's number racket and Har- 
lem’s peculiar reverence for conjure-men brings forth 
a story which is not only clever but fascinatingly grue- 
some. The denouement is absolutely the unexpected. 

The character of Frimbo, the conjure-man, is a strik- 
ing creation on the part of Rudolph Fisher, It is in 
this character that Dr. Fisher makes excellent use of 
his psychiatric training. The clinical diagnosis of par- 
anoia subtly interwoven with the African sexual ritual 
as presented -in this character is rather unusual in 
detective fiction. Rudolph Fisher's medical education 
again stands him in good stead when he allows Dr 
Archer to brilliantly interpret a clue based solely on the 
division of types in the human blood. 

A word, too, about another character created by the 
author. It is that of Dr. John Archer, the unofficial 
investigator. Dr. Archer is a good, authentic detective 
story type. With his likeable personality, his penchant 
for dropping into an exaggeratedly pedantic and tech- 

nical vocabulary, he is of the type of Van Dine’s Philo 
Vance and Carolyn Wells’ Fleming Stone—letective fic- 
tion heroes that may be used in a series of such works. 
He has that human quality that will bear the strain of 
repetition, and we sincerely hope that Dr. Fisher will 
carry him on. 

But there is another distinctive phase of this book— 


a phase which is peculiarly racial. It is the humorous 
side. Bubber Brown and Jinx Jenkins, the two erst- 
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while piano-movers of a few years back, have noy joined 
the ranks of the unemployed. The escapades ©: these 
two roustabouts and the “Harlemese” which th, use 
so glibly are almost sufficient by themselves. T} type 
of humor is peculiar to the Negro. It consists rainy 
in the apt use of certain slang phrases and in the con. 
stant but ever changing manner of “slipping” eacl, other 
and calling each other black. There is no other iumor 
just like it, and though some of it may be lost on the 
uninitiate, it registers every time with those of the inner 
circle. 

The Conjure-Man Dies is hailed as the first detective 
story written by a Negro and the first to have all 
Negro characters. These “firsts” always interesting to 
us as Negroes at this period, are all very well indeed 
and should be noted. But far more important is the fact 
that this first adventure in this new field is a thoroughly 
standard one. One's final impression at the close ot the 
book is that the author has a subtle, brilliant mina— 
one peculiarly adapted to this type of fiction. The book 
is not merely a good Negro detective story. It is a good 
detective story. : 

ARTHUR P. DAVIs. 


ENviRON MENTAL Factors IN Necro ELementary 
tion. By Clark Foreman—Doctor’s Thesis. Columbia 
University. The W. W. 
Price $1.00, 


Norton and Company, Ine, 


LTHOUGH a slender book of less than a hundred 
pages, Environmental Factors in Negro Elementary 
Education by Clark Foreman is one of the most  im- 
portant of the recent books on the Negro. It is a worthy 
successor to Brown America and like Brown America 
comes from a member of the Rosenwald Organization. 
This study has been made to discover the connection, 
if any, between environmental factors such as the qual- 
ity of educational advantages (or disadvantages) pre- 
sented by school houses, teachers, text-books, and super- 
vision coupled with such non-school factors as_ social 
and economic status and the amount of retardation as 
shown by the results which Negro school children will 
give on selected educational tests. 

The sixteen counties in which third and sixth grade 
Negro children were tested were selected in’ typically 
southern states and represented the counties of highest 
and lowest expenditure for Negro schools in the states 
selected. 

The methods were thoroughly scientific and the results 
clearly justify the conclusions that: 

1. There is considerable evidence that the educational 
achievement of Negro pupils is greatly influenced by 
their environment, including the school and the com- 


munity. 

2. There is evidence that as the environment of the 
Negro pupils approaches that of the white children 
from whom the norms of achievement were derived, the 
achievement of the Negro pupils approachs the norm. 
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Almost as soon as intelligence came to be considered 
sa scientifically measurable quantity and long before 
atelligence testing as one of the new tools of education 
yas past the first experimental stages it was being 
wed to prove that the Negro, the Mexican, and south- 
em Europeans possess intelligence inferior to whites. 
{hese studies were made in all of the major universities 
ud treating the heterogeneous Negro group as a dis- 
tinct ethnic group and intelligence as unitary arrived 
it conclusions that definitely branded the Negro as 
iferior. In spite of the fact that there were many un- 
otrolable facters in the studies, among the most im- 
ortant being the very imperfectly developed instruments 
f measurement the cenclusions reached were accepted 
dmost without contradiction. So definite were the ad- 
verse opinions which were created by the studies and so 
early unchallenged that they may be found in almost 
wery text in psychology or in any discussion of testing. 
[he most radical type of educational determinism has 
een proposed on the basis of these opinions. Certain 
types of schools have been recommended for Negroes 
ud public school officials have often attempted to jus- 
tify their discriminatory use of public funds between 
white and Negro schools on this basis. 

The effect on the American educational mind of these 
studies is deep-seated but the worst effect has probably 
wen upon the Negro students themselves. There are very 
few Negro students of education in the large universi- 
ties who have not suffered great embarrassment and 
chagrin as a result of statements on the subject of Negro 
ntelligence made by their teachers. With small choice but 
to study in these schools and with these professors whom 
they considered as authorities and their text-books as the 
last word on the subject, Negro students, however un- 
willingly, have often accepted these adverse opinions 
regarding their social group and have developed most 
unfortunate attitudes toward the future of their task 
in Negro schools. 

Dr. Foreman’s study is important in that it points 
the way for the development of scientific studies in 
the Departments of Education of Negro universities, 
where Negro intelligence may be appraised above the 
level of race bias. 

The Rosenwald fund has again made a valuable con- 
tribution to Negroes in this study of Dr. Foreman. 

W. A. ROBINSON. 


“Ivcuin’ Antone,” by Welbourn Kelley. William Mor- 
row and Company. Price $2.50, 
ALONG” by Welbourn Kelley is a story 
of the Deep South with swamps, silver-topped cy- 
press, rich lands, and as Mr. Kelley would say, Piney 
Bog niggers. Deep South in the cruelty and soulless- 
hess of southern white gentlemen who regard the blacks 
as lower animals endowed with some little power of 
reason. Powerful South with the power that comes of 
black brawn of sharecroppers—all except black Dink 
Britt, owner of his own land,—Dink—inchin’ along 
like a po’ inch worm, just missing the “good Lawd” 
receiving him to His bosom before his time by a near 
miracle, for Dink had been picked by a crowd of chival- 
rous whites for a coat of boiling tar. They said he was 
an “uppity nigger.” 
But Dink was no uppity nigger. Even his own kind 
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was good and honest and knew his 


averred that he 
in his new made cabin needing only 


place—an Adam 
a good woman on his thirty acre tract. “What I needs 


me now is a good ‘oman—her to he’p me round a’ter 
I done move in.” And he claims his ‘oman across the 
stream and they marry, Pretty Lessie, white enough to 
pass, and Dink with dreams of land and land peopled 
with black sons of his own making. 

Dink, a builder of empires . . . an empire teaming 
with growing things and live things of his own tending, 
and Lessie working with him side by side, two children 
of the soil. And the first child, delivered by conjure 
Auntie Mell — white with golden hair and beautiful 
she was... . White because Cap'n Lawson was always 
riding over Dink’s land in search of stray cows. And 
Dink and Lessie could do nothing about it, nor return 
the heifer Cap'n Lawson had sent Dink shortly after 
with his wife, Lessie. And 


Dink had come upon him 
Baby Mell, as the girl child was called, had left Lessie 

The next was Dink’s own son, ... Black as an ace of 
spades, though Lessie was near white. And Little Dink 
had left Lessie sterile, and only the youthful Dr. Fain 
who would not let Dink stand by, and who had a pen- 
chant for Fallopian experiments could have told why 
no more sons ever came to Dink and Lessie. And all 
things else multiplied under Dink’s strong hands, and 
he accumulated thousands of dollars which he could not 
spend unless the white “folks” would sell him more 
land, and that they would not always do since he was a 
nigger! 

There was good hardworking Lige and his wife Miss 
Osie with their flock of children. They had moved into 
Dink’s second house to help Dink with his land after 
of course Dink had bought Lige’s freedom from the 
debt which annually held him enslaved to Mist’ Henry, 
—this just as the United States was entering the World 
War. Poor old Lige. He too inched along and finally 
ended in a pitiful little heap of ashes at the bottom of 
a rail fence. 

One human heart in the entire story ... the heart of 
a harlot — a white woman working at a construction 
camp, and she was run out by the sheriff when she 
kept the sheriff from robbing Dink of 700 acres of 
land... . And there was one cotton buyer who would 
give Dink what his cotton was worth. And Dink’s yearn- 
ing to help Mist’ Henry when that gentleman had been 
stripped of his wealth when his Negro hands went 
North to work in the factories—one of those men who 
had intended to rob Dink—Dink’s generosity was re- 
quited with curses. Mist’ Henry was one of the crowd 
who at auction sold Dink 700 acres of land—sight un- 
seen—and it turned out to be an old pond unfit for 
anything. Thereafter they called Dink, Fish Britt. It 
was a good joke. 

But Britt's philosophy was: you can always start 
over. That's what he thought when Baby Mell was born 
white. 

“Inchin’ Along” is well written as a story. Many 
Negro readers who think subjectively on the question 
of Negro will see red, but Mr. Kelley's Southern psy- 
chology—half-Mlack, half-white, and each distinct is as 
interesting as Mr. Kelley's labelling certain behavior 
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patterns of Dink’s wife as being first nigger—now 
white... . 

The dialect and Mr. Kelley’s own telling of the 
“niggers place” are convincing. Only the magnanimily 
of the one human heart—Mary Pearl—*Miss Mary 
Pearl, harlot,” only his handling of her is strained and 
flat. 

There is a dissertation too on the fine art of lynch- 
ing—Big Shine pays with his life for the gin thirst 
of two women who come to take Mary Pearl's place— 
and some new truths brought to light from out of the 
Piney Bog swamps: Nigger heads are thick heads and 
in them a thought finds slow lodgement; a thought to 
a Nigger head finds quickest inspiration in a visible 
object. ... What nigger expects to be as good as white 
folks? No nigger ever thinks such thoughts. . . . Nigger 
women age quickly after adolescence. And as_ she 
(Lessie) grew older, she lost the characteristics of her 
white father and there was a growing predominame of 
her black strain. At eighteen she appeared twenty-five. 

Mr. Kelley could tell the timber of a woman's cry 
in the black swamp and know it was white blood ery- 
ing in fear. 

Prophetic of the future attitude of the South and 
North toward the Negro is summed up in the words 
of Judge Hudson, aged 80: “The trouble with the South 
is that it loves its nigger and kicks hell out of its 
niggers. And that’s how the change will come about. 
Someday the South will quit loving its nigger because it 
will no longer be able to kick hell out of its niggers... . 
And the North—either disregard or tolerance with con- 
tempt.” 

Incidentally the author makes use of the word “nig- 
ger” in the 277 pages of “Inchin” Along” something 
like one hundred and sixty times. 

HAZEL McDANIEL TEABEAU 


THE PHELPS STOKES FUND 


(Continued from Page 315) 


was published in 1928. It aided the cause of 
interracial cooperation and was helpful in 
establishing the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation which, under the leadership of W. W. 
Alexander, has become an agency of national 
and international influence. It helped to sup- 
port the University Commission on Race Ques- 
tions under the leadership of Dr. James H. 
Dillard. Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee was 
enabled to make his studies in the bibliography 
of the Negro by the financial support of the 
Phelps Stokes Fund, and the fund cooperated 
in making possible the helpful Indian study 
published by the Institute for Government Re- 
search under the title “The Problem of Indian 
Administration.” 

The most recent project promoted by the 
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Fund is the proposed Encyclopedia of the Ne- 
gro with black and white Associate Ed: tors, 
under a board of Directors composed o: dis- 
tinguished members of both races in Amvriea, 

The imagination of the founder of the “und 
reached beyond America, however, and A ‘rica 
was specifically mentioned in a clause o! the 
will of Caroline Phelps Stokes. 

A commission headed by Dr. Thomas Jesse 
Jones, of the Fund, and made up of reprcsen- 
tatives of missionary societies of both the U.§, 
and Great Britain, and including also Profes 
sor James E. K. Aggrey of the Fanti tribe of 
the Gold Coast in Africa, about whom Mr. 
Edwin W. Smith has written the fascinating 
study in black and white which he calls “Aggrey 
of Africa,” visited Africa in 1920 and 1921, 
They spent time in Sierre Leone, the Gold 
Coast, Nigeria, British South Africa, Angola, 
the Belgian Congo, and Liberia. Their report, 
entitled “Education in Africa, a Study of West, 
South, and Equatorial Africa,” resulted in 
many conferences between officers of the Fund, 
the missionary societies interested, and the 
governments which administered these vast ter- 
ritories. Subsequently the recommendations of 
the Fund were adopted almost without modifi- 
cation. 

In 1925 the Fund published “Education in 
East Africa,” 
headed by Dr. Jones, and this stressed the need 
of a vital education fitted to help in the daily 
life of all native people. It has also established 
a lectureship at the University of Cape Town 
on interracial problems. 

As a result of the visits of these commissions 
have come continually a stream of inquiring 
students, officers of Colonial governments, mis- 
sionary educators, native African educators, 
etc. These visitors have been greatly interested 


a report of a second commission, 


in the farm and home demonstrations, and the 
health movements maintained by our Federal 
and State governments, by the work of the 
Jeanes Visiting Teachers, the Rosenwald Rural 
Schools, and all the other helpful agencies with 
which they have been put in touch from the 
office of the Fund. 

Publishing the Biography of Aggrey of 
Africa, aiding African students in the United 
States, aiding education in Liberia, — these 
have all been part of this projection of the 
inquiring, idealistic spirit of this charming 
“maiden aunt” by the hands of the represen- 
tatives of her enthusiasm. 
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Medicine 

John Theobald and Gerald Spencer, graduates of the 
College of the City of New York in 1927 recently re- 
turned to America from the University of Lyons, Lyons, 
France, after completing the medical course in that in- 
Dr. Theobald specialized in surgery and Dr. 


stitution. 
Spencer in neurology. Both men are natives of the 


British West Indies. 


Urban League 

Mrs. Dorothy Chaderton, R.N., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, has been appointed an instructor of Home Hy- 
giene and Care of the Sick under the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross Society. Miss Chaderton 
will be in full charge of the Health Classes offered by 
the Red Cross under the auspices of the Los Angeles 
Urban League of which Floyd Covington is the Execu- 


tive Secretary. 


Industry 

The recent opening of the new city owned Independ- 
ent Subway System of New York was significant in 
that Negroes were employed for the first time in the 
History of New York transportation systems as station 
igents as well as porters. 

* * * 

Negroes were represented in all but four occupations 
in which white males were engaged in the United States 
according to the 1930 census. These occupations were 
Street railway manager, officials of air transportation, 
proprietors of stock yards and grain elevators. The 
number of Negro males 10 years of age and over en- 
gaged in gainful occupation was 3,662,892. 


An informal Conference on Economic, Agricultural 


and Inter-racial Problems was convened at Gay Head, 
Among the speakers 


Massachusetts, August 28-30th. 
were Professors Gordon B. Hancock of Virginia Union 
University, Charles S. Johnson, Fisk; Benjamin H. Hu- 
bert, Georgia State College; Z. T. Hubert, Field Direct- 
or, National Association for the Advancement of Negro 
Farm Life; Arthur Schomberg, Curator Negro Litera- 
ture, Fisk University; James H. Hubert, Secretary, New 
York Urban League; Rienzi B. Lemus, President, 
Brotherhood of Dining Car Employees; George H. 
Arthur, of the Rosenwald Fund; Bishop Wilbur E. 
Thirkield, of the Federal Council of Churches, 


* 


* 


Conventions 
At the recent convention of the Federated Colored 


Catholies in New York City the name of the organization 
was changed to The National Catholic Federation for 
Promotion of Better Race Relations as a step towards 
erasing the color line and eliminating the stigma of 
segregation within the organization. The new name sig- 


nifies that the organization now becomes involved with 
the whole Catholic body, and is no longer a purely 


Negro group. 


Scholarships 

Miss Irene C. Dobbs of the Department of French 
Language and Literature of Spelman College, Atlanta, 
Georgia, has been granted a scholarship by the General 
Education Board for a year’s study at the University of 
Toulouse, Toulouse, France. Miss Dobbs has been con- 
nected with Spelman University for the past ten years 


as student and teacher. 


* * * 


Unemployment Relief 

The Pen and Hammer, an organization for the clari- 
fication of political and economic thinking has recently 
completed a survey of unemployment and relief among 
Negroes in the Harlem District of New York City. The 
report states that the findings of the Survey show— 
there is “either discrimination against the Negro, or ex- 
aggerated optimism on the part of the Relief Authori- 
ties.” Ludwig Gauss, statistician, who directed the 
Survey, declared—*“Something is radically wrong in the 
functioning of the official and private relief organiza- 
“The facts point un- 


tions in the Negro center”... 
equivocally,” he declared, “to either or both of two 


highly unpleasant conclusions.” 

“The private and official relief and unemployment 
figures cannot be made to square with our findings, and 
we are forced to conclude either that they are wide of 
the mark or that the Negro is being grossly neglected. 
Perhaps both.” 

The Pen and Hammer Society is composed of scien- 
tists, engineers, and professional people. 
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Vocational Training 

A unique and significant educational experiment is be- 
ing carried on in the City of Atlanta, Georgia, by the 
Community Service Training School in an attempt to 
eombat the “loss of economic status which the Negro 
faces in every field” as a result of the industrial depres- 
sion. Courses are given in cooking, which includes plan- 
ning, preparing and serving meals; very thorough house 
cleaning, mending, and darning of household linens and 
clothing; expert laundry work. There are courses for 
butlers, chauffeurs, including simple auto mechanics, and 
care of yards. Through the cooperation of the City 
Health Department a trained nurse gives a course in 
child care. During 1930 the school trained 615, and 
placed 239. In 1931, 929 were trained and 677 were 
placed. The Director is Miss Irene Colwell. Outstand- 
ing representatives of Atlanta’s business and commer- 
cial life serve on the Advisory Board. 


INSANITY AMONG NEGROES 
(Continued from Page 308) 

Negro crime, poverty, ill-health and family dis- 
organization are collected in the future as a 
means of interpreting life on the Negro fron- 
tier, the social analyst would do well to uncover 
data with reference to Negro insanity in a par- 
ticular community; for the lack of adjustment 
to life which brings men and women to solve 
their conflicts by a retreat from reality is, we 
believe, as unfailing an index to community sta- 
bility as any vet unearthed. 


OrrPrORT 


UNITY 


Ocrose: 1939 


THEME, WITH VARIATIONS 
(Continued from Page 311) 

It was while wandering through a lone ¥ side 
street in the Bronx that she saw a famili -r fig 
ure coming towards her and she caug’ her 
breath in a choking gasp. A minute lat: r she 
was sobbing in Jim Lawrence's arms. . 


* * * 


At the doorway of a ward in Harlem Hos- 
pital a young man is talking earnestly to a 
doctor. His face is drawn, anxious and his eves 
show pain. 

“Don’t keep anything from me, Doctor. Is 
there any possible chance for her?” 

The doctor is grave. He puts his hand on 
the young man’s shoulder and shakes his lead 
slowly. 

sorry. 


done. It takes a strong constitution to resist 


Everything possible has been 


pneumonia and Mrs. Lawrence’s was worn al 
most to nothing. It’s only a matter of hours, 
now.” 

The voung man turns away, broken. A visi- 
tor, passing through the doorway, lets fall a 
newspaper. It slides open at his feet. Across 
ihe front page in hard, black letters is a head- 


line: 
“MANY DEAD IN RED RIOTS TODAY.” 


The Exp 


Community Employment Service Training School 
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In the Churchman, New York City, an article 
atitled “The Southern Negro and the De- 
pression” by a White Case Worker, reveals 
ppalling conditions. 


“The Negro is bearing the brunt of the depression in 

the South. He is being discriminated against in’ op- 
wrtunity for work and is likewise at the small end of 
the relief program. In this city with forty per cent 
Negro population, less than ten per cent of the money 
yent for material relief goes for the Negro. The aver- 
ge weekly grocery order for a Negro family is valued 
it $1.25. For the past three months a Negro popula- 
tion of 30,000 has received an average of $200 monthly 
for material relief... . 

Conditions among the lowest type of Negroes are ter- 
tible, but there is probably more actual suffering among 
those of a higher type. The skilled laborer who in 
prosperous times earned good wages is losing what he 
gained by years of industry. He has had almost no 
work for the past two years and what he has had has 
been at low wages. The little home that he was trying 
to buy is gone. The furniture on which he borrowed 
perhaps twenty dollars from a loan shark, to whom he 
has paid five dollars per menth interest, has been 
taken from him. He has moved into an alley or some 
shack unfit for human habitation and is now living 
in a manner which his acquired culture and taste for 
better things makes unendurable. . . . 

There is no medical aid available for destitute Negro 
women at the time of confinement. When the writer 
chanced upon a woman in labor with no one but a 
very dirty and ignorant neighbor to help her, the best 
that could be done for her was to secure a midwife who 
was paid five dollars by the relief agency. She con- 
tracted what was evidently child-bed fever, although 
the city health officer declared that it was malaria. 

More and more Negroes are being put out of jobs 
that they have held for years to make room for white 
men. ‘There is indeed an organized effort made to bring 
pressure to bear to accomplish this. A baker who had 
worked seventeen vears for one bakery was discharged 
to make a job for an unemployed white man. He wept 
as he told of how after a hard days’ work he was often 
called out at night to work on a rush order, to which 
he had always responded cheerfully, because he was 
loval to his boss. That his boss was not loyal te him 
hurt him most. When an appeal was made to the bak- 
ery by the agency visitor a job was made for the 
Negro at a small fraction of his former wages. A 
laundry employing white girls changed to Negro help at 
much lower wages. They are now replacing the Negroes 
with white girls at the Negro wage scale, thus using the 
Negro labor to lower the white wage scale. 
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The Negro in the Nation’s Press 


The suggestion that municipal authorities 
in the North should return unemployed Ne- 
groes to their former homes in the South draws 
this sharp comment from the estimable Houston 


Post: 


Needy Negroes in North 

One would have to possess a short memory not to be 
able to recall how Negroes were lured from their homes 
in the South to Northern and Eastern industrial cen 
ters during the war, and during the post-war expansion 
period, with promises of high wages and all sorts of 
social and cultural advantages. Industry in those cen- 
ters needed cheap labor in those days to take the place 
of foreign labor, the influx of which had been checked 
by immigration laws. Tens of thousands of honest, hard- 
working Southern Negroes left their rural homes, and 
other thousands left urban homes of comparative com- 
fort, in response to the call for labor in industries above 
the Mason and Dixon line, in some parts of the South, 
the Negro emigration resulted in marked economic 
changes. ... 

When the slump in industry came, and factories were 
put on part time, or closed down, the plight of Southern 
Negro emigres became serious, indeed. In many instances 
Negro laborers were let out first. Negroes, therefore, 
have come to be a considerable proportion of those re- 
quiring public relief. In Cleveland last winter, of 22,000 
families receiving aid from welfare bodies, about 7,000 
families were Negroes. In some other cities the per- 
centage of Negro indigents was perhaps larger. 

This is a problem for the Northern cities, alright, but 
they have no right to ask the South to solve it for them 
by sending Southern Negroes back home. The North 
got the benefit of this cheap Negro labor in flush times. 
Now let it provide for the helpless, unemployed Negroes 
in slack times. The old-time Southern slaveholder fed 
and provided for his Negroes in times when he had no 
work for them to do, as well as when he had them em- 
ployed. Will the North do less for its unemployed 
Negroes than the antebellum slaveholder whom it con- 
demned so roundly? 

The South has its own relief problem. Many unem- 
ployed Negroes in the South are requiring assistance, 
and in the South no discrimination is being practiced 
against them in the distribution of relief. It is not the 
duty of the South to invite Negroes who went north in 
flush times to return home in lean times and live on 
Southern bounty. This section will take care of its needy 
Negroes on the same basis that it provides for its needs 
white people. It suggests that the North take the same 
attitude toward its distressed Negro element, and stop 


talking about shipping unemployed, indigent Negroes 


back to this section. 
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| HUNT PRINTING CO. “Te Thilinghast Printers to Particular Peool 


Res. 2068 Madison ——- LICENSED 
Residence Phone: Til. | STE al Plumbing and Heating 


Shop: East 131st Street 


EDITION PUBLICATIONS, CATALOGUES 


and PAMPHLETS CASE MAKING 
BINDERS cloth and Leather Bindings 


ART BINDERY & SAMPLE CARD CO., Inc., 52 E. 19th St., N.Y. Ce avgonauin 4 607 


EATING AT THE GRAY SHOPS IS LIKE EATING AT HOME 


The Little Gray Shops, Inc. 


No. 1—2251—7th Ave. No. 2—2465—7th Ave. No. 3—266 W. 145th St. 
Phone: TIl. 5—9258 Phone: AUd. 3—S8653 Phone AUd. 3—S762 
Harlem, New York City 


The Dining Room at No. 3— is in a class by itself. 
Regular Dinner served from 5 to 9 P. M.—Sunday 1 to 9 P. M. 


TELEPHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY DELIVERED | 
SAMUEL M. FAIDE, Secretary JOHN D. THOMAS, Treasurer 


ALLIE N. JONES, Pres. 


SING? ACT? 


APPLY AT THE 


EVA JESSYE STUDIOS 


207 West 133rd Street EDgecombe 4-5626 


For Development of Technique and Personality 


Author of “My Spirituals.” volume of “TE ] Ensembles for Church, Radio, Concert. 


PLAY? 


| } unusual Spirituals and Folktales Original Program Ideas. 
EVA JESSY, Director Price $2.50. Radio Plays Written — Criticized. 
World’s Leading Producer of Radio Presentationsf™"j Auditions By Appointment Nominal Audition Fee 


featuring Negro Artists. 
— — Headquarters of THE BLACK KNIGHTS, 
Native, Dignified, Classic. Heard ove rleading stations. EVA JESSYE CHOIR, RELIGIOUS PRESENTATIONS 


Opening for Exceptional Talent — Children — Adults” 


MME. C. J. WALKER—founder of the Mme. C. J. Walker System of 
Beauty Culture—pointed the way for women everywhere to earn from 
$50.00 to $75.00 a week in the greatest of all professions for women— 
the art of beauty culture. This is the one profession that has held 
its own in spite of the depression. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 

Do not be satisfied with any but the best. You can get the best if you 
take the original, pioneer 

MME. Cc. J. WALKER SYSTEM 
now offered you at a greatly reduced price. Enroll at once. Make a 
small payment down and pay the balance as you learn. Get in touch 
with the manager at the school nearest you. Write the Indianapolis 
School for a catolog. 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER SCHOOL OF BEAUTY 


CULTURE AND BEAUTY SHOPPE 

2580 7th AVENUE—Dunbar Apts.—New York City 
110 E. 47th St., Chicago, Il. Walker Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1722 South Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 1306 You St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
1834 Paseo Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 2509 St. Antoine St., Detroit, Mich. 
2304 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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